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cantons. In St. Gall even the mild Vadianus was unable to ap-
pease it. The Abbot reappropriated the monastery and its es-
tate. Paracelsus sought to interest him in his views on psychol-
ogy and theology, but with little success.
Again his position between the warring sects became unten-
able. When he proposed going away, Vadianus did not de-
tain him. But he had no place to go to. He left his manuscripts
in St. Gall, and all he could do to protect them from destruc-
tion was to dedicate them to the Abbot. They were found cen-
turies later, untouched, and to this day only a few of them have
been read.1
Aimlessly, he wandered between Switzerland and the eastern
states of Germany. A police record for 1532 reports that he
was "driven out" of Prussia. In the following year he was in
Silesia, but did not find whatever he sought there. "I do not
know where to wander now. I do not care either, as long as I
help the sick." 2
Broken and destitute, he returns to Switzerland. He has no
sponsor for his art. Nobody will print his books.
In the cantons of Appenzell and St. Gall he still has friends,
chiefly among the common people. Again he lives with peasants
and teamsters. "For I have found that in the common man and
peasant, Christian life is most perfect."3
Disappointed and desperate, pursued by the magistrates, be-
rated by the learned, derided by the vulgar, forsaken by his
disciples, disgusted with worldly riches, and distrustful of
worldly honors, he turns to solitude, poverty and meditation.
His pride is broken, his scorn abates. He is humble and con-
trite. For the first time in his life he worries about his salvation.
History reports several notable conversions. In their autobi-
ographies, St. Augustine and Pascal record the shocks which
deprived them of their trust in science and reconciled them